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The Quads Orn Cameron Hightordans 


is famous regiment was originally the Ca nian 
Volunteer fae ee t of Foot raised in 17 793 ply Alan 
Cameron of Erracht, Inverness-shire and named after 


him. In 4873 it was renamed the Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders with the right to bear the 
Thistle and Crown as the Regimental Badge. 
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GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


is reserved for the finest blend of old matured Scotch whiskies Wachemestel vash Je 
produced by the largest Independent Distillers in Scotland ~~ a 
under their direct supervision. This private ownership 
ensures the absolute uniformity and exceptional quality of this 
famous blend. 
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KING SIX are made by J. R. 
Freeman & Son, Ltd., famous as the 
makers of fine cigars for over 100 
years. When the occasion calls for 
a cigar ask for a King Six, and look 
for the King on the band. 


KING 


Made by J. KR. Freeman & Son, Ltd, makers of fine cigars for over 100 years 
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THE MAN OF THE HOUR: LIEUT..GENERAL MONTGOMERY, C-IN-C., EIGHTH ARMY. A RECENT PICTURE WHEN 


DECORATING SERGT. KEITH ELLIOT WITH THE V.C., 


Lieut.-General B. L. Montgomery, C.B., D.S.O., recently visited the New Zealand 
Division, and bestowed, among other decorations awarded to New Zealanders, 
the coveted V.C. on Sergeant Keith Elliot for outstanding feats of gallantry 
at Ruweisat Ridge. The son of a Bishop, General Montgomery entered the 
Army in 1908, served through the last war, held a staff position in Quetta, 
and before the present war commanded the Eighth Division in Palestine during 


FOR OUTSTANDING GALLANTRY AT RUWEISAT. 


the internal troubles. Appointed to the South-Eastern Command last November, 
he introduced Spartan methods of training and organised the greatest endurance 
test ever experienced except in war conditions, where for ten days his troops 
marched and “ fought"’ on iron rations only. He also ordered 15 minutes 
physical training every day, and all ranks, from brigadier to private, were 
required to run six miles each week, in which he himself participated 
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pe egy WAVELL has done it again. Not, I 
mean, in his own line of country—that, we 
hope, will occur before many months have passed— 
but in the homelier craft of letters. He has published 
two more historical studies. It is nearly two years 
since The Times printed, at the time of his astonishing 
North African victories, his three Cambridge lectures on 
generalship, which, in unassuming but very real histori- 
cal scholarship, profundity of thought and clarity of 
exposition, were worthy of the Master of Trinity or 
Professor McNeile Dixon. There was wisdom, humour, 
shrewd knowledge of men and 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


task of defending the vital Nile Valley must have 
seemed humanly hopeless after the collapse of France. 
And’ when one remembers what would have happened 
had the Italians achieved their objective—one so 
easy and seemingly certain that their German allies 
and masters did not even attempt to assist them in it— 
the magnitude of the miracle wrought by Wavell in 
the dark days of 1940 begins to be apparent, as well 
as the courage of the Prime Minister and Government 
who sent him men and supplies when this country 
was threatened with imminent invasion. For, with 


in December 1940. And it was an English com- 
mander of genius who was their first defender. 


To turn from this estimate of General Wavell 
himself to his own estimate of others, the most novel 
feature of his Times essays was the comparatively 
low place he gave to Napoleon. Instead of putting 
him, as most people would have done, unquestion- 
ingly in the front, he places him after our own Welling- 
ton, who has often been regarded—most unjustly— 
as a rather pedestrian commander. This estimate, 

of course, has nothing to do with 








affairs in every line of them. And 
now, possibly on the threshold of 
great deeds, he has published two “s 
more historical essays, or footnotes, 
as he modestly calls them, on 
military genius. With General Smuts’ 


great speech to the Houses of 
Parliament, they constitute a 
memorable October 1942  contri- 


bution to English letters. 


In these lectures General Wavell 
has essayed a new estimate of the 
great military reputations of the 
past. Such an estimate must neces- 
sarily be imperfect, since so much 
that happens on a battlefield is, in 
the very nature of things, never 
recorded. And the more remote in 
time the battlefield, the truer this 
is, or at any rate the smaller the 
record of the fight surviving. General 
Wavell is very conscious of this 
limitation of judgment ; in every case 
he measures the general’s achieve- 
ment by the extent and nature of 
his difficulties, military, human and 
political. In this he shows the 
practical nature of his studies; he 
approaches history from the battle- 
field, and not from the Common 
Room. The qualifications he lays 
down for a great commander are that 
he should have handled large forces 
in a completely independent com- 
mand in more than one campaign, 
and that he should have shown his 
qualities in adversity as well as in 
success. He then evaluates “ his 
worth as a strategist, his skill as 
a tactician, his power to deal tact- 
fully with his government and with 
allies, his ability to train troops or 
direct their training, and his energy 
and driving power in planning and 
in battle.” 





General Wavell puts Belisarius 
and Marlborough at the summit - 
of his military Olympus. Perhaps, 
before the war is over, if the chance 
is given him to show his genius 
again in action, we shall be able to 
place General Wavell himself on 
something like the same pinnacle 
of fame. One of the German war 
lords, speaking before the war, is 
reputed to have said that, though 
England had not many generals, she 
had one who was superlative—Wavell. 
Certainly, in view of the nature of his difficulties and the 
odds against which he was contending, his Egyptian and 
Libyan achievement of the winter 1940-41 has so 
far been much the most astonishing military feat of 
the war. The immense German Blitzkriegs, with their 
elaborate preparations and immense concentrations 
of men and supplies, however remarkable in the 
administrative sphere, cannot be compared with it. 
When the history of the war comes to be written, the 
story of the little Imperial desert army of 1940 will 
surely become a classic model for military textbooks 
and academies. With Italian armies many times 
the size of his own threatening Egypt from two sides, 
and with the whole of the victorious German Army 
standing idle, as it were, in reserve, General Wavell's 





noticed with due respect. 


upon the stace with due regard to fidelity and truth. 
human nature, in its various complexities, varieties, and op 
pieasure, and from which so few return without some pain—-Epsom 
Could life itself excite more intense interest or anxiety? No! the prowess of a horse is al 
man at the Derby, and is of such a taking character, that even dull and unhabituated citizens, whose rus, like 
Culpepper’s, has always been i wrbe, are caught by the epidemic furor, and think it is 


Waterloo, which, though the only 
occasion on which these two great 
men were actually pitted against one 
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oe , another on the battlefield, was an 
insufficient test for either of them : 
for Napoleon, because he was in the 
grip of disease, and for Wellington 
because, owing to Blucher’s defeat at 
Ligny two days before, he was hope- 
lessly outnumbered in trained and 
dependable troops. It is in contra- 
distinction to the conventional view 
of the literary men and the orators 
who always fall for Napoleon’s 
dazzling achievements. But they are 
apt to forget that those achievements 
were not Napoleon’s alone, but arose 
largely out of the impact of the 
French Revolution on a decaying 
civilisation. | Napoleon’s will-power 
and dynamic energy, at least in his 
youth, have never been equalled by 
any man: he meant to succeed, and 
the divided, tumbledown forces of 
the old Europe against which he 
pitted his resolve were utterly unable 
to stand up to him. It is this, com- 
bined with the wonderful instrument 
a fanatic and revolutionary France 
afforded to his hand, which accounts 
for the dramatic collapse of his Con- 
tinental foes in 1796, 1800, 1805, 
1806 and 1809. But the moment 
Napoleon came up against real opposi- 
tion, as against the Russians in 1807 
and 1812, against Sir John Moore and 
a British army in 1808, and against 
Wellington in 1815 and (though not in 
actual person) from 1809 to 1814, the 
legend of Napoleonic invincibility 
became cloudy, and even dim. 





He and his armies were like Hitler 
and his Panzers—a terrible portent 
to a senile and decaying civilisation 
through which they cut like a knife 
through butter. But it is, as General 
Wavell points out, by his capacity to 








“Here is a grouping from the new offspring of Mr. Mark Lemon’s muse, which is in our theatrical department 
The scene is spirit-stirring enough, and of a consistency with the title of the comedy. 
It is, moreover, recognisable apart from its theatrical character, which is an evidence that it has been put 
‘There is not in the wide world’ such a display of 
itions, as in that scene, to which all fly for 
Downs. Look at our grou 


‘the noblest sight to see, 
That strife ‘twixt Arab progeny.’”’ 


the loss of Egypt, and Africa from the Mediterranean 
to the Equator in Axis hands, the whole British position 
in two continents must have collapsed, an encircled 
Turkey would have become as powerless as Hungary 
and the whole of the Middle East, including Iraq and 
Iran, would have passed into German or Italian hands. 
And when Germany attacked Russia a few months 
later, the outflanking Panzers would have already 
been hammering at the southern gates of the 
Caucasus and the Caspian, while nothing could have 
prevented a junction between the Italian and 
Japanese navies in the Indian Ocean whenever 
Berlin chose to call Tokio into the war. The defence 
of Stalingrad, as well as of India and Australia, began 
in reality in the desert sands around Sidi Barrani 


P above depicted. 


cut through something tougher than 
) butter that a great commander has 

to be judged. And it is just at 
those moments—as, for instance, 
when he failed to march on Moore 
at Salamanca, but drove impetu- 
ously on through space to Madrid— 
that Napoleon’s reputation loses its 
brilliance. ‘The truth of the matter 
was that, superlative though his 
other military qualities were, 
Napoleon lacked patience. And 
patience, both in success and defeat, is perhaps the 
greatest of all single qualities in achieving lasting success 
both in war and in life. It is this quality—one, perhaps, 
less common in men of our race than that of almost 
any other—that Wellington, like Nelson (who also pos- 
sessed, like Napoleon, magnetic fire and inspiration), 
possessed in a supreme degree. If the present war should 
fail to end in that comparatively swift victory for which 
we are now all looking and praying, and should prove, 
contrary to expectation, a very long one, Englishmen 
could scarcely find a better model than Wellington's 
campaigns in the Peninsula. For from these they may 
learn how men can achieve victory when all the odds 
are against them if they are only consistently true, as 
Wellington was true, to the eternal laws of nature. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOLOMONS: U.S. SEA LOSSES—LAND FIGHTING. 
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SUNK BY JAPANESE WARSHIPS OFF GUADALCANAL: (RIGHT) THE U.S. AUXILIARY VESSEL 
**COLHOUN ” SINKING STERN DOWN, WITH THE U.S. DESTROYER “ LITTLE” SILHOUETTED AGAINST 
THE SMOKE OF HER BURNING OIL FUEL. ‘“ COLHOUN’”’ WAS BOMBED AND “ LITTLE’ WAS 


ALSO LOST IN ACTION SHORTLY AFTER. 
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) U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “ WASP” (14,700 TONS), TORPEDOED AND SUNK ON HER WAY | ee , A | ia “ ss 

A WITH REINFORCEMENTS FOR GUADALCANAL ISLAND. SHE CARRIED UP TO 84 'PLANES. }  }~~~~~~~ CA ERS RR A I EE A TE SIDE IOLA ELLE AB LEI 
ee | THE FLIGHT-DFCK OF THE “ WASP,” SUNK ON SEPTEMBER 15, BUT ONLY ANNOUNCED ¢ 





Ree i as ON OCTOBER 26. SHE HAD PREVIOUSLY FERRIED FIGHTER "PLANES TO MALTA, , 
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} SMOKE ARISING FROM THE JUNGLE ON GUADALCANAL AFTER ENEMY WARPLANES f J} ACTION PROCEEDING AGAINST ENEMY TROOPS ENTRENCHED ON THE MATANIWAU . 
rs HAD DROPPED INCENDIARIES. JAP AIR LOSSES HAVE BEEN SEVERE HERE } tens IN GUADALCANAL. GUNNERS FIRING A BATTERY OF 75-MM. HOWITZERS ) 
x Jee tie Tae Ts EE i I EE OE Re iahicteiaiasipaataaaiiigiiiiadanmasiand ay 


_The U.S. naval forces under Vice-Admiral Halsey, on October 25, in a tremendous | announced in Washington. The “ Wasp"’ was engaged in carrying reinforcements 
sea and air battle off the Stewart Islands, appear to have entirely reversed the and ‘planes to Guadalcanal, when three torpedoes put paid to her activities 


previous situation in the Solomon Islands, where, according to American fears, the Ninety per cent. of her personnel were saved. The result of Japan's latest heavy 
enemy held the initiative. This anxiety increased when, on October 26, before the defeat has caused her naval retreat from the Solomon's lest worse befall Meéan- 
latest news of Admiral Halsey’s considerable victory—detailed on the next two while, Admiral Halsey is shelling Japanese troops on Guadalcanal, and General 


pages—the loss of the U.S. aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Wasp"’ on September 15 was belatedly | MacArthur's Flying Fortresses are creating havoc in raids on the Buin-Faisi area 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOLOMONS: JAPANESE 
LANDINGS AND PERSISTENT ATTACKS. 
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A JAPANESE BOMBER—ONE OF DOZENS—SHOT DOWN OFF GUADALCANAL ISLAND, < 
Rn BURNS FURIOUSLY IN AN AZURE SEA. } 
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MARINES, IN BARGES, MAKING THEIR FIRST LANDING IN THE SOLOMONS, AT TULAGI, FLORIDA ISLAND. THEY < } THE FAMOUS HENDERSON AIRPORT ON GUADALCANAL, 
CAPTURED GUADALCANAL, WHICH THE JAPANESE HAVE SINCE BEEN FIERCELY ENDEAVOURING TO REGAIN. \ WHICH THE MAIN FIGHTING CENTRES. JAPS BUILT 
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[| JAPANESE PRISONERS TAKEN BY U.S. MARINES ON GUADALCANAL GENERALLY SHOW FEAR 8 Y THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF GRIM WARFARE IN GUADALCANAL. AN AMERICAN MARINE 
\ AND SUBSERVIENCE, THEY ARE MOSTLY NAVAL RESERVISTS. ps SHOOTS A WILD PIG FOR HIS MATES TO ENJOY SOME FRESH PORK. 
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The situation in the Solomon Islands, with Guadalcanal Island the centre and regained their former positions, but the Americans claimed command of the 
of unremitting Japanese attacks, has been somewhat obscured for the last air, and the airfield on Guadalcanal was still operating. They successfully 
two or three weeks. On October 27 the American troops, who were reported bombed enemy shore installations at Rekata Bay and destroyed four sea- 
as tired and anxiously awaiting reinforcements, beat off three more fierce planes, as well as obtaining other local successes. Nevertheless, there was a 
attacks from an enemy army estimated to number 30,000 picked Japanese growing pessimism in Washington as to whether relief could reach the sorely- 
soldiers. The U.S. line was pierced at one point, but they counter-attacked tried troops. But on October 31, a first brief announcement was made that 
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GUADALCANAL’S VITAL AIRFIELD, 
MAIN OBJECTIVE OF THE ENEMY. 
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3 LIKE A SERIES OF GEYSERS: ENEMY BOMBS, RELEASED BY JAP BOMBERS WHEN INTERCEPTED 
LIKE A METEOR IN THE SKY, ANOTHER JAP *PLANE, TRAILING SMOKE, DIVES N BY U.S. FIGHTERS, FALL HARMLESSLY INTO THE PACIFIC OFF GUADALCANAL. s 
TOWARDS THE SEA AFTER A DOG-FIGHT. A 
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4A 
OBJECTIVE OF JAPANESE ATTACKS ON THE ISLAND, ROUND A PARTLY COMPLETED DISPERSAL AREA AT HENDERSON AIRFIELD. AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING U-SHAPED REVETMENTS X 
IT, BUT WERE EXPELLED BY THE AMERICANS, c AGAINST ENEMY BOMBS, JAP ARTILLERY LANDED ON OCTOBER 17 SHELLED THE INSTALLATIONS j 
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o 
HOW THE U3S. TROOPS IN GUADALCANAL OBTAIN LATEST NEWS OF WORLD EVENTS. } A LIGHT-CALIBRE MACHINE-GUN CAPTURED FROM JAPS. IT HAS A HANDLE 
A BULLETIN I8 TACKED ON A BOARD FOR ALL TO READ, ON THE BARREL AND THE BELL MUZZLE CONCEALS GUN-FLASHES. / 


the big Japanese fleet had retreated from the Solomons. Next day the on two aircraft-carriers of the ‘ Zuikaku™ class, two heavy bomb hits on a 
puzzle was solved when it was reported by the U.S. Navy Department that battleship of the ‘‘ Kongo”’ class and one on a second battleship, five medium 
on October 25 a big sea and air battle had taken place off the Stewart bombs on a ‘‘ Tikuma” class cruiser, torpedo and bomb hits on a heavy cruiser 
Islands, east of the Solomons, in which Vice-Admiral Halsey was victorious. and two torpedo hits on a second heavy cruiser. The victory has been 
More than 100 Japanese ‘planes were shot out of the sky and probably another compared with the Battle of Midway Island, and Admiral Halsey's fleet has 
50 were destroyed. In addition, heavy damage by direct bombs was effected since shelled Japanese on Guadalcanal. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOLOMONS: U.S. TROOPS’ LIFE ON GUADALCANAL. 
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‘i DIVINE SERVICE UNDER THE PALM-TREES OF GUADALCANAL ISLAND. THE 
U.S TROOPS, IN A TIGHT CORNER FOR SOME TIME, HAVE NOW BEEN REINFORCED. ¢ 
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HN Fa] 
' 3 U.S. MARINE CORPS ENGINEERS BUILDING A DOCK ON THE WATERFRONT FOR LANDING . 
f OF SUPPLIES TO THE HENDERSON AIRPORT, GUADALCANAL ISLAND. j 














on 
SEVERE FIGHTING HAS OCCURRED UNCEABINGLY ON THE MATANIKAU RIVER, HELD 
BY U.S. TROOPS, SEEN MARCHING OVER TERRAIN SHORTLY AFTER THEY HAD 
EXPELLED THE JAPS BY A SERIES OF BAYONET CHARGES. 
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* BUNGALOW,” 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AFTER U.S. MARINES 
\ HAD CAPTURED THE HENDERSON AIRFIELD. 


“a MARINE CLEANING HIS RIFLE SEATED IN FRONT OF HIS BAMBOO 
/ 80 AS TO BE READY FOR JAP VISITS. 


It is getting on for three months now since American warships first appeared off 
the Solomon Islands, landed Marines at various points and captured the prize 
airfield on Guadalcanal which the Japs had been strenuously building as a take-off 
base to invade Australia. Since then, U.S. and Japanese warships have played 
hide-and-seek in the tropic waters, but by night the wily enemy kept on landing 
more and more reinforcements on Guadalcanal, which the Americans could not 











A ‘HOT SPOT” ON GUADALCANAL, WHERE MATS CONCEAL A_ DUG-OUT. 
A HUMORIST HAS NAMED IT “ STORK CLUB,” AFTER THE FAMOUS NEW YORK 
GAY NIGHT CLUB. 

















IN A COCONUT-STREWN CLEARING IN THE GUADALCANAL JUNGLE, U.S. MARINES 
ALERT FOR ANY JAP PENETRATION, SET UP A RADIO CENTRE. 4 


clear of them as they were too few in numbers. At last, with some 30,000 men, 
the Japs attacked, and the Americans, outnumbered hopelessly, badly needing 
equipment and supplies, holding only the Henderson airport, which they have 
completed, seemed to be in grave danger. But on October 31 the Jap Fleet had 
fled and the U.S. Pacific Fleet, now controlling the seas around Guadalcanal, has 
poured supplies into the island and placed the Japanese troops in a tight corner. 
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SAPPERS “HOOVER” A MINEFIELD TO OPEN A PATH FOR OUR TANKS. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 





THE GRIM BUSINESS OF MINE-DETECTING IS A VITAL PRELUDE TO THE FORWARD SURGES OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. 


The approaches to Rommel’s main positions in the Western Desert are strewn work, as they so often are, under heavy enemy fire, clearing a path through 
with minefields, on which British and South African sappers play out a dangerous the desert, which they are marking with *‘ kerbs "’ of white tape, so that our tanks 
prelude to the forward surges of the Eighth Army. Wielding their long-handled, {| can drive safely through and engage the enemy. More often than not the sappers’ 


death, digging up and carrying away the flat, circular containers, whose high- in daylight, in full view of the enemy. On such occasions, our airmen lay a 


“* hoover-like " detectors, they move steadily forward across an area sprung with | work is carried on in the hours of darkness, but sometimes it has to be done 
explosive is capable of wrecking a tank. Our artist has shown the sappers at | smoke-screen between the sappers and the enemy forward lines 
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ALLIED AIRMEN WAGE CEASELESS WAR ON 
ROMMEL’S TROOPS AND SUPPLY COLUMNS. 
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CANNON SHELLS OF R.A.F. LONG-RANGE FIGHTERS RAKING ENEMY CRAFT IN A SUCCESSFUL 
ATTACK ON AN ENEMY SEAPLANE BASE AT BOMBA. 


BOMBS FALLING FROM A GROUP OF AMERICAN MITCHELL B.25 BOMBERS, FLYING 
IN FORMATION OVER ROMMEL’S FORCES IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 


AFTER ATTACKING THE BOMBA SEAPLANE BASE, OUR FIGHTERS WENT ON TO SHOO1 
UP ENEMY TROOPS, SEEN LOOKING UP FROM THE BEACH AT GAZALA. 


OBSERVERS OF SOUTH AFRICAN AIR FORCE BOMBERS REPORTING ON A SUCCESSFUL RAID. 
S.A.A.F. SORTIES OVER THE DESERT NUMBER THOUSANDS, 


GREEK AIRMEN CELEBRATING THEIR ATTACK ON ITALIAN H.Q. ON THE ALAMEIN 
FRONT ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE ITALIAN INVASION OF GREECE. 


SHELLS FROM ONE OF OUR AIRCRAFT BURSTING ON AN ENGINE IN THE DESERT: THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT TRUCK OF AN ENEMY SUPPLY TRAIN ABLAZE DURING A BROADSIDE ( 
ALLIED AIR ATTACKS ON ROMMEL’S SUPPLY LINES HAVE BEEN INVALUABLE. ATTACK BY AN R.A.F. LONG-RANGE FIGHTER IN THE DESERT. 
— = ~s = ee 
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“The Eighth Army and the Air Force are working as one,"’ said General near and far, have steadily drained away the life-blood of the Axis forces, 
Montgomery in announcing the opening of the present offensive in the Western and heavy aerial assaults on enemy troop concentrations have broken them 
Desert, and reports since received have vividly illustrated the truth of this up before they could launch counter-attacks. The R.A.F. has had the closest 
statement. Constant day and night attacks on Rommel’s supply lines, both co-operation from the South African Air Force, whose squadrons, in action 
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ALLIED AIRCRAFT SWOOPING LOW OVER AN ENEMY AIRFIELD IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 
A DAMAGED JU.52 CAN’ BE SEEN THROUGH THE SMOKE FROM BURSTING CANNON SHELLS. 

















FLAK FROM BRITISH GROUND DEFENCES MAKES A “‘ BROCK’S BENEFIT DURING A NIGHT 
ATTACK BY ENEMY ‘PLANES ON ONE OF OUR NEWLY-WON FORWARD POSITIONS. 
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LONG-RANGE FIGHTERS SHOOT UP TRAINS: 
HEAVY BOMBERS 


HAMMER DISTANT BASES. 














AN AMERICAN LIBERATOR BOMBER OVER BENGHAZI 
PORT. 


DURING AN ATTACK ON THE 
LIBERATORS HAVE PLAYED A LARGE PART IN ATTACKING ROMMEL’S SUPPLY BASES. 
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} PILOTS OF AN ALLIED FORCE OF AIRCRAFT, WHO HAVE JUST WRECKED AN ENEMY ¢ ‘ — = 
o SUPPLY TRAIN, PILE INTO A LORRY TO TAKE THEIR REPORT TO HEADQUARTERS. 2 ——— ml 
7 hy 
<x ) THE SOUTH AFRICAN CREW OF A BOSTON BOMBER ON A MOONLIT NIGHT C 
PREPARING TO TAKE OFF FOR A NIGHT RAID IN THE DESERT. 
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A MEMBER OF THE CREW 
SHELLS FROM ATTACKING 


OF A JU.5§2 HUGS THE SAND BENEATH A WING AS CANNON 
ALLIED "PLANES WHIP THROUGH THE TAIL OF THE AIRCRAFT. 


( 








since last May, have made thousands of sorties in their American Boston 
bombers, and from the U.S. Army Air Force, whose heavy, four-engined 
Liberator bombers have struck a series of devastating blows at supply bases 


far in the rear of the Axis armies. Between those bases and Rommel’s / 








“ ENEMY PETROL BOWSERS BURNING FIERCELY AFTER AN ALLIED AIR ATTACK, DURING ( 
{ WHICH SHIPPING WAS DAMAGED AND TRANSPORT AND RAILWAY TRUCKS SET ON FIRE. 4 
_ = 


forward lines, supply trains have been attacked, set on fire, and destroyed ; 
road vehicles have been hammered and they and their contents rendered 
useless; and aircraft on desert landing-grounds have been liquidated by low 
level attacks by our long-range fighters. 
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THE EIGHTH ARMY’S STEADY PROGRESS IN THE WESTERN a: 














a 
A GROUP OF SMILING GERMAN PRISONERS, CAPTURED DURING THE FIRST PHASE 4x 
‘Sumit i an ca i i a aie Sain ia He at ‘ OF OUR EGYPTIAN OFFENSIVE. SO THEY ’LL SEE THE NILE AFTER ALL! 4 i. 














“> THE EIGHTH ARMY’S LATEST OFFENSIVE: A STRIKING NIGHT ACTION-PICTURE SHOWING nr 
ARTILLERYMEN FEEDING THE GUNS DURING A BARRAGE ON ROMMEL’S POSITIONS. 
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( A DIRECT HIT SILENCED THIS ITALIAN ANTI-TANK GUN. THE DEAD GUNNER LIES 





BESIDE THE WEAPON, WHICH FAILED TO STOP OUR ADVANCE. 














THE SURVIVOR OF A KNOCKED-OUT GERMAN TANK SURRENDERING TO BRITISH INFANTRY. 
A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER OF PRISONERS HAVE ALREADY BEEN TAKEN, 
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EAI a er Ca ne oe EY a 
”) AN INFANTRY WORKING PARTY, COVERED BY MACHINE-GUN FIRE, PREPARES A NEW POSITION o A MEDICAL ORDERLY PUTTING A BOTTLE OF BLOOD INTO THE RUCKSACK ¢ 
FOR OUR TROOPS IN THE DESERT. 4 OF AN ARMY DESPATCH RIDER FROM THE FRONT LINE CASUALTY STATION. ) > 

The latest news available of the land fighting in Egypt is of further advance | striving to wear down the Axis defences by sheer weight of shells—the wane 
by the Eighth Army, who have consolidated their gains. On Friday night, ~© correspondents have stressed the extreme heaviness of the artillery barrages, which sli 
October 30, our troops attacked in the coastal area, and captured a valuable are almost non-stop—while the infantry are clearing minefields and mopping up pulls 
piece of ground; this advance left a pocket of enemy troops between our lines strong-points in readiness for the inevitable armoured clash. Our tanks, contrary yin 
and the coast, and a battle developed in which these troops are striving desper- to the usual practice, are waiting to follow the infantry as soon as a large-enough het 


ately to escape from the trap. It would appear Lieut.-General Montgomery is | gap has been opened in the enemy's defences. The offensive is now in its second 
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RN | DESERT: ASPECTS OF THE BATTLE IN ITS INITIAL STAGES. 






















THE HUNDREDS OF BRITISH 25-POUNDER GUNS WHICH HURLED 
BARRAGE AT ENEMY POSITIONS THE NIGHT BEFORE THE ATTACK, 

























AFTER AN EARLY TANK CLASH: KNOCKED-OUT GERMAN ARMOUR ABANDONED 


ON THE BATTLEFIELD AFTER THE ENGAGEMENT. 














































| ae a nnn nnn en nn 3 en 2 er en A BRITISH MORTAR POSITION IN FRONT OF THE ALLIED LINES, UNDER HEAVY 
“} ANOTHER BATCH OF GERMANS ARE OUT OF THE FIGHT: PRISONERS MARCHING AWAY . SHELL FIRE. A VIEW OF THE PRESENT FIGHTING IN EGYPT : 
INTO CAPTIVITY UNDER ARMED ESCORT. r~ ~~~ ~~-+-++-+-+-- . : - Sone ae eee ee - 
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————" \ WELDING JOB ON A TANK THESE MEN RETURN VEHICLES TO THE FIGHTING LINI FIRST BRITISH CASUALTIES IN THE WESTERN DESERT AFTER THE OPENING 
a - 
CK ¢ IN THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME { OF THE OFFENSIVE. WOUNDED MEN BEING TENDED BY R.A.M.C, ORDERLIES 
»N. } “4 
¢ 
" th week, and our advance, though necessarily slow, has been methodical and portentous; | minefields The field ambulances are also doing wonderful work ; every day, and at 
| 
Ils—the , ; 
° hich no ground which we have captured has been surrendered, and very heavy losses | all hours of the day and night, they brave artillery and mortar fire during their 
whic : s 
. in men and material—losses which he can ill afford—have been inflicted on the | journeys backwards and forwards between the forward areas and the dressing 
u aa 4 
ms enemy. Outstanding praise must be given to the Sappers, whose dangerous Stations. The drivers get little sleep, but somehow they carry on. General Montgomery 
rar | 
dnt : work is never-ending in this form of warfare in the early stages they lost | is out to destroy Rommel'’s army, and, if determination and foresight count for 
nou 
enous many officers, and N.C.O.s had to take charge of the vital work of clearing the | anything, this time he will do it 
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A’ the end of August the enemy launched 
a strong attack upon our position at 
El Alamein, but after hard fighting in which 
he suffered substantial loss desisted from his 
efforts and broke off the action. That was 


must have given the new Commander-in- 

Chief, General Alexander, and the new com- 

mander of the Eighth Army, General Mont- 

gomery, both of whom had recently taken 

over, material for reflection. ‘‘ If he finds he cannot do 
it after a victory, with his troops full of the confidence 
which victory brings, how are we going to do it?” they 
must have asked in their own minds. For the same factor 
which had assumed so much importance in that engage- 
ment would be present in the next. In either case, the 
front would be confined between the sea and the Qattara 
Depression, with no open flank such as had been a feature 
of earlier battles. We should be fighting closer to our 
main oversea base, but that would be to a certain extent 
balanced by the shorter Axis communications. It could 
be estimated that the enemy’s defences would be stronger, 
because it was inevitable that we must allow him, after 
the confusion caused by the first engagement, a long time 
to prepare them. As it turned out, we had to give him 
time enough to make them well-nigh perfect. 

It can be taken for granted that the possibility of 
going through in the early style of the Blitzkrieg was’ con- 
sidered and dismissed as impracticable. The power of 
defensive weapons developed to meet the menace of the 
tank, a development in which the gun and the minefield 
have played approximately equal parts, was too great, 
at all events in conditions which made frontal attack 
necessary. But 
could we do it by 
deliberate attack, 
by reducing one 
defensive work after 
another and keeping 
all the time in hand 
a force strong 
enough and fresh 
enough for exploita- 
tion after the deep 
defences had been 
penetrated ? At 
what pace would 
we require to move 
in order to insure 
that when we had 
penetrated _ these 
defences we should 
not find ourselves 
up against fresh 
ones? And if we 
did effect a com- 
plete penetration, to 
what extent could 
we hope to weaken 
the enemy’s forces 
in the process? To 
what extent, if any, 
could we use the 
sea to create an 
open flank ? What 
other operations, if 
any, could we stage 
to diminish resis- 
tance to a purely 
frontal shock? 
Could we, in view 
of the possibility 
that the enemy 
might despatch 
squadrons from the 
Russian front, 
count upon main- 
taining the 


MERSA MATRUH 


supremacy in the THE BATTLE OF EGYPT: A MAP OF THE TERRAIN WHERE GENERAL MONTGOMERY'S EIGHTH ARMY 
AFRICA CORPS. THE MAIN STRIKING POINT WAS DIRECTED ALONG THE COAST AT SIDI ABD EL RAHMAN. 


recently enjoyed : The opening of the second week of the Battle of Egypt was heralded by a fresh 


air which we had 


JS ADVANCE SUPPLY BASE 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
the cause of justifiable satisfaction. Yet it THE THIRD BRITISH OFFENSIVE IN EGYPT. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


scheme of defence did not contemplate a counter-attack 
on a large scale unless this should be pierced. On one 
occasion last week the main body of his armoured forces 
was sighted, some 200 tanks being counted, but it hung 
in the wind and eventually sheered off. It was also 
reported by war correspondents that no ground captured 
and consolidated by the Eighth Army’ was lost to a 
counter-attack throughout the first week's fighting, but 
this obviously does not imply that every assault was suc- 
cessful ; in fact, it rather suggests the contrary: Both sides 
have been careful to give no indication of the depth of the 
penetration up to the time of writing, our reports being 
extremely cautious and laconic, while the enemy has 
persistently tried to give the impression that British pro- 
gress was trifling. On the other hand, the Germans, in 
particular, have been careful not to belittle the strength 
of the offensive or the nature of the fighting which lay 
before their troops, and have even exaggerated its scope 
by talking of ‘“‘ mass assaults ” on occasions when nothing 
of the sort apparently took place. One of the first place- 
names mentioned was the mosque of Sidi Abd el Rahman, 
which came into a report of the Special Correspondent of 
The Times published on Saturday. This is about 17 miles 
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rid of some of the handicaps which have 
been cramping our effort and preventing 
the effective deployment of our strength. I 
will own to some anxiety, and feel no shame 
in doing so, because I have a lively sense of 
the strength of defence in such conditions, yet 
I am full of hope as regards the final outcome. 

The war in the air has been so far 
consistently favourable to us. There have 
been few reports of dive-bombing attacks 
on our troops, and some of those which have been launched 
have proved very costly to the Luftwaffe. Great 
destruction has been wrought among the enemy’s transport, 
and the railway, for work on which he has brought over 
Italian locomotives—sure proof of how much he needs it, 
since his shipping space is so valuable—has been a regular 
target. His chief danger on his lines of communication 
would appear to be his petrol supply, since with a 
mechanised army his consumption must be large. His 
straits in this respect are made apparent by his attempts 
to bring tankers as far as Tobruk, which have resulted in 
the loss of at least two, though others may have got 
through. A very important objective would be his stores 
of petrol already landed, but these are likely to be difficult 
to find. The Royal Air Force has also made a fine strategic 
contribution to the offensive by its magnificently conducted 
attacks, carried out by British-based aircraft, on Italian 
ports, which must have caused confusion and delay in the 
despatch of supplies from these ports to North Africa. So 
far we have kept well on top in all these operations, though 
there have been rumours that the transfer of aircraft from 
the Russian front has already begun. It has also been 
suggested that Hitler has demanded an increase in the 
Italian air strength 
in the theatre, and 
that Mussolini is 
very loath to part 
with any more in 
view of the danger 
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DESERT TRACKS e222 8222552" to Italy. If that 
story is true, it 
4 ie | - Dod constitutes another 











tribute to the 
value of the raids 
carried out by the 
Lancasters 
As I have 
previously pointed 
out, the hope of 
finally clearing the 
Mediterranean of 
the enemy by 
operations from one 
end only is not 
altogether bright. 
We have seen 
already that we 
can get a certain 
distance, up to ,the 
neighbourhood of 
the frontier of 
Tripolitania, and 
that there or there- 
“Og abouts the strain 
i JEBEL KAZAKH _- upon our communi- 
i —~ cations becomes 
= very heavy. But it 
i< ae can be confidently 
i assumed that we 
mal Ri have now reached 
a 4 the beginning of 
h the offensive stage 
4 in this war, and 
Pence = =e === == -- that we shall no 
: longer be _handi- 
capped by lack 
of resources to 
expand our enter- 
prises. Whether 
Africa can ever 
become a ‘‘ Second 
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IS OPERATING AGAINST ROMMEL’S 


large-scale attack upon Rommel’s dug-in Army. The position on 


If we did succeed October 31-November 1, was that in overnight heavy fighting our forces in the north broke through near Sidi abd el Rahman, 15 miles west of El Front according 
in maintaining it, Alamein, turned cep right and extended their corridor to the sea, thus bottling up the enemy’s 90th Division, Rommel’s best infantry. In spite of the to the Rassian 
would it be cautious attitude of Cairo communiqués, it was possible to gather an impression of immense controlled force being steadily directed to a clearly defined conception must 

tp purpose. The purpose of General Alexander’s strategy is, of course, plain enough. I+ is the destruction of the Axis and the clearing of North Africa a d . il 
possible to cut off of the last vestige of its presence, with potentialities in the entire Mediterranean area. The front over which General Montgomery’s offensive is bein epen: primarily 
supplies, and carried out, on November | stretched roughly from Sidi abd el Rahman, west of Bir el Makhkhad, Deir el Shein, and towards Qattara el Diyma. (Map by Bip Pares. upon tactical 


especially petrol, to 

such an extent as to cramp his freedom of movement ? 
These and many other hard questions must have 
been in the minds of the planners of the new enterprise 
which was launched on the night of Friday, October 23. 

It may also be taken for granted that the deliberate 
method was chosen, not without regret, not without 
realisation that there must lie in it a risk of deadlock, but 
because there was no other way out of it. On one point 
the command had reason for confidence. As regards 
formations, our forces might be no stronger than those 
of the Axis, but we certainly had a greater amount of 
material and, there is every reason to suppose, a con- 
siderably greater number of reserve tanks. Though wedded 
to the deliberate method, we should, therefore, be in a 
position to take risks greater than those which the enemy 
would accept. And this was highly necessary because, 
while he might choose to meet the attack mainly with 
artillery, holding the central striking force of his armoured 
formations in reserve, we should be forced to use a com- 
paratively large number of tanks in the attack and might 
thus lose more than he did. And indeed throughout the 
first week of the fighting the enemy only once committed 
a strong force of tanks to a counter-attack—which was 
repulsed with loss—and even then it was not the main 
body. 

The initial assault was a success, capturing the fore- 
most hostile positions on the coast, though it obviously 
did not go so well on the left flank, The enemy did not 
react with a major counter-stroke, and I, for one, did not 
expect him to. His main position of resistance was 
probably some distance in rear, and it is possible that his 


west of El Alamein and 12 miles west of Tel el Eisa, the 
scene of fighting during General Auchinleck’s first counter- 
attacks. The correspondent did not state whether the 
railway station of Sidi Abd el Rahman, which takes its 
name from the mosque, had been captured, but his message 
gave a clue to the general scene of the fighting at that 
time. 

I find it difficult to estimate the measure of success of 
the first ten days of the battle, the degree to which it 
corresponds with British hopes, or—still more important— 
the prospects of the future, which may well be clearer by 
the time these lines appear in print. I have found a 
general sentiment of quiet optimism, with which, however, 
is mingled an open-eyed comprehension of the immensely 
formidable nature of the task which we have undertaken 
and of the difficulties still to be overcome. I have gained 
the impression that the Eighth Army is being handled 
with skill and prudence, and that, though its losses may 
well have been considerable, neither lives nor material 
have been thrown away by rash action undertaken with 
inadequate preparation. It is almost needless to add 
that everyone realises the importance of this offensive 
and how much hangs upon it as regards the future of the 
war. A failure now in North Africa might not prejudice 
the chances of final victory, which have greatly improved 
in the past few months, but it would put victory further 
away. Its moral effect, at home, in Russia, in the United 
States, and indeed throughout the world, would also be 
most unfortunate. Success, on the other hand, if solid 
and capable of wide exploitation, would open up very 
promising fields to Anglo-American endeavour and get 


success in opera- 
tions such as we are now undertaking. But the value 
of the African theatre is to be measured not by the 
immediate effects which a great Allied victory in it 
would have upon the Axis, but by the increase which 
it would produce in our future offensive strength and 
the possibilities which it would unfold for us. 

It is quite true, as the Russians have pointed out, that 
operations of the type now in progress will not divert any 
considerable German forces from the Eastern Front, though 
they may well divert a certain proportion of the German 
airarm. Yet it is surely better to develop a campaign which 
looks like leading somewhere, and from which we may 
hope to reach a more favourable strategic situation, than 
to embark upon some wild-cat venture which would give 
some temporary results only in the improbable even- 
tuality of its proving successful. I am sure that in this 
case we have chosen the right solution, especially in view 
of the fact that the pressure upon Russia has manifestly 
slackened, so that it is preferable to attempt something 
which may afford valuable but not immediate aid, 
rather than something which might just conceivably, 
with all the luck on its side, afford less valuable aid 
immediately. But let us pause before we contemplate 
these bright, strategic pictures. The scenes which they 
portray can be reached only by first defeating the 
enemy, on the battlefield of El Alamein and perhaps else- 
where simultaneously. I have not disguised my view 
that this is proving already to be a grim task, or that 
there may be long delays before we arrive at the goal. 
Yet I feel sure we are on the right path, if we can only 
force our way along it. 
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PILOT OFFICER GEORGE F. BEURLING, 
D.F.M. AND. BAR—-OF MALTA. 

THE GREATEST LIVING FIGHTER PILOTS. 














PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE 
WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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George F. Beurling, known as “‘ Screwball ”” to his friends, 
is twenty years of age, comes from Quebec and is one of 
the greatest living fighter pilots. He has a bag of 28% 
enemy peo to his credit, 26} shot down during a 
peri 


of four months’ flying in Mal 
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D.8.0., : ' ; A PORTRAIT OF SQUADRON LEADER “ JACK 
ONE OF MELLOR BY BERNARD ADAMS, R.P., AT THE 
AN EXHIBITION OF AUGUSTUS ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT-PAINTERS’ SHOW. 


THE PRESS CLUB DIAMOND JUBILEE: 
SALA’S WORK—HE WAS FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE CLUB. 

The occasion of the celebration of the Press Club’s Diamond Jubilee is marked by 

an exhibition of mementoes and souvenirs connected with the club’s history, and 

especially a splendid collection of George Augustus Sala’s work. (Sala was for 

Many years a contributor to “ The Illustrated London News,” besides being the . 
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JOHN GRIX. 
The youngest Civil Defence worker, 
John Grix, aged 144, has been awarded 
the George Medal for delivering all his 
messages successfully through the heavy 
raid on Norwich, at great danger to him- 
self. He is here seen leaving Buckingham 

Palace after the Investiture. 
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AIR-MARSHAL J. E. BALDWIN. 
Owing to the continued expansion of the 
air forces in India, a new post, that of 
Deputy Air Officer C.-in-C., has been 
created. Air Marshal Baldwin has been 
appointed to this post. He was A.O.C. 
No. 21 (Training) Group in 1939. 


This portrait by Mr. Bernard Adams, now on show at the 

Royal Society cf Portrait Painters’ Exhibition, 

Squadron Leader J. E. Mellor, a well-known figure in 

yachting and golfing circles. He is now abroad, com- 
manding an air-sea rescue service. 
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first President of the Press Club.) 
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SIR HAROLD MACKINTOSH, BT. 
The Chairman and Managing Director of 
John Mackintosh and Sons, Ltd., Halifax, 
and Director of the “‘ Methodist Recorder 
and Times,” Sir Harold succeeds Lord 
Ashfield as President of the Advertising 
Association. He is Vice-President of 

the National Y.M.C.A. 











MR. CHURCHILL ADDRESSING THE 3000 REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY WHO 
ATTENDED A MEETING IN LONDON. GENERAL SMUTS IS TWO AWAY FROM THE PRIME MINISTER. 
Almost every pit in the country sent its miners’ representative to the meeting addressed by both Mr. Churchill and 
General Smuts. The meeting was held in private, to allow the greatest possible freedom of speech, and its object 
was to give the mining industry, through its representatives, an insight to the minds and wills of those who are 
directing the nation’s war effort. It is left to the listeners to interpret to their fellows the speeches, which are not 




















in any other way to be made public. Mr. Churchill greatly impressed the delegates. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL S. ROWELL. 


General Rowell is the officer in command of 
the New Guinea forces which broke up the 
Japanese threat to Port Moresby and drove 
Nipponese forces back over the Owen 
Stanley Mountains; a remarkable exploit, which 
needed much careful planning and constitutes 


the 


a real feat of endurance. 
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AN U.S. ARMY AIR CORPS STATION IN 
HIS MOTHER DURING AN INSPECTION 


MRS. ROOSEVELT MEETS HER SON WHILST VISITING 
BRITAIN : LIEUT.-COLONEL ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT WITH 
Mrs. Roosevelt recently visited an U.S. Army Air Corps Station somewhere in this country and met her 
son, Lieut.-Colonel Elliott Roosevelt, there. She i sted personnel and was given a tremendous welcome 
by the men. Our distinguished visitor has had a full programme ever since she arrived in this country, 
one of her recent activities being a visit to Dover, in company with Mrs. Churchill. Earlier the same 
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PROFESSOR JOHN BAILLIE. 
The Rev. Professor John Baillie, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, has been nominated for the 
Moderatorship of the next General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
In 1940 he went to France with the 
B.E.F. to organise Y.M.C.A. work 








the recent Malta convoy 
Gretton has 


thrilling moment.” 
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LIEUT.-COMMANDER P. W. GRETTON 
The commander of the destroyer “ Wolverine.”’ 
which rammed and sank an Axis submarine in 
the Mediterranean while returning from escorting 


Lieut.-Commander 
described the ramming as “a 
This is the third U-boat 
sunk by the “ Wolverine.” 
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LIVELY EPISODES AND INCIDENTS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCENES DURING C 
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A WONDERFUL FEAT: THE COMPANY OF RIFLEMEN, USING 6-POUNDERS, WHO KNOCKED } 
OUT THIRTY-SEVEN GERMAN TANKS IN A THIRTY-SIX-HOUR BATTLE ON OCTOBER 27-28. 3 
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\\ FORMATIONS OF ALLIED LIGHT BOMBERS PASSING OVER { ‘\ = 
; TROOPS ON A DESTRUCTIVE RAID: THEY SHOT DOWN \ ,o6 
TEN M.E. 109’S, OVER TWENTY OTHER AIRCRAFT DAMAGED. } ‘ r 
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VIEW OF A PRISONERS-OF-WAR CAMP IN THE DESERT WAR: M 








SAPPERS CLEARING A LANE THROUGH AN ENEMY MINEFIELD AT SUNSET. 


AERIAL 
FOR A MEAL. TO LEFT, AN ALTAR AND CROSS FOR RELIGIOUS 





SAPPERS HAVE ONE OF THE MOST DANGEROUS OF BATTLE TASKS. 
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HOW MEN IN ACTION GET THE NEWS: TWO COPIES OF THE “EGYPTIAN MAIL": ; 
ARE DAILY PINNED UP—'* EIGHTH ARMY NEWS” AND “ CRUSADER.” ¥ 
These episodes of the bitter battle now raging in the desert are varied, but 
all unite in one aspect—the inevitable cheerfulness of our Eighth Army amid 
the hellish din of guns, bombs, booby traps, and the ghastly heat of the 


surrounding wilderness. Almost to be envied is the soldier studying Genera! 
Smuts's book, from beneath his armoured vehicle, properly hoping for a “ better 
the To-morrow. The C.O. of an H.Q. Armoured Brigade started 


world" in 


ANNOYS THE NAZIS! A_ BRITISH TOMMY PASSING ALONG GIVES THE BENEFIT AN 
OF THE “\V" SIGN TO CAPTURED GERMANS IN A PRISONERS-OF-WAR CAMP. 4 r 
a unit library for desert readers, and the General's book is very popular. to u 
There is the Tommy, irrepressible as ever, giving a tantalising “ V "’-for- has 
Victory sign to Nazi prisoners, whose expressions are unfortunately unseen. thirt 
There is the group of riflemen, grimy, unshaven, and mightily pleased, as 6-po' 
well they may be. They had just performed one of the most extraordinary fifty 
exploits of the war, for this handful had returned from a brush with Jerry and 


=NTS IN THE DESERT BATTLE: ACTUAL 


JRING OPERATIONS BY LAND AND AIR. 
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STEWART TANK IN THE BATTLE AREA, ( 


109 JUST SHOT DOWN. 


A U.S. GENERAL 
WATCH A M.E. 


MANNED BY NEW ZEALANDERS, 


TWO OF THE CREW 
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, * \ \ 

OVER ; \ ADVANCE OF ALLIED INFANTRY AND VEHICLES OVER f 

DOWN \ ; GAPS JUST CLEARED BY SAPPERS IN ENEMY MINEFIELDS. \ 

4 , 

AGED. } ‘ OUR SHOCK TROOPS HAVE SHOWN BRILLIANT INITIATIVE. 
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UP TO THE RIGHT OF THEIR ‘ CAGE” F) 
PRISONERS’ TENTS. 


MEN HAVE LINED 
IN BACKGROUND, 


IE DESERT WAR: 
OSS FOR RELIGIOUS SERVICE ; 














5 
eFIT AN IMPORTANT TASK: A FITTER AT WORK ON A NEW GENERAL GRANT ENGINE. 
4 i THE OLD ONE RETURNS TO BASE WORKSHOPS FOR RECONDITIONING. 
ypular to use the words of Sergeant Charles Calistan, who was in command, and 
".for has beeri awarded the Military Medal. In a ‘tough job"’ which lasted 
nseen thirty-six hours, they knocked out thirty-seven of Jerry's tanks with their 
'd, as 6-pounders. In bright moonlight the Germans spotted them. Soon over 
jinary fifty enemy tanks rumbled up. ‘‘ We waited until they were 150 yards away 
erry ind then we let them have it You couldn't miss. The desert was lit uf 
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\ REMARKABLE OPERATION AT AN ADVANCED FIELD 
; 
é MAJOR MACKENZIE, HAS JUST EXTRACTED A LIVE 


sett bh pa ead vagy ee 
s ; 


POST. THE SURGEON, 
GUNNER’S SPINF. 


AMBULANCE 
SHELL FROM A 














RELAXATION IN THE WILDERNESS ! BENEATH THE SHADE OF HIS DUSTY VEHicir ' 
HE 1S BURIED IN GENERAL SMUTS'S BOOK, “ PLANS FOR A BETTER WORLD . 


by burning tanks.'’ With only one gun firing in the end, which the Colone! 


himself loaded for Calistan to fire, they smashed two tanks and retired, 
with their wounded. Equally courageous in another form was Major Donald 
Mackenzie, who operated on a gunner with a live anti-tank shell in his spine 
which might have expl jeG at any minute He had to cut through a 

in the adv ad wont he gunner's life wa 
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“REPRISAL” RAID ON CANTERBURY. 





A SCENE IN A CANTERBURY STREET AFTER THE “ REPRISAL’”’ RAID BY GERMAN FIGHTER- 
BOMBERS AND FIGHTER ’PLANES LATE IN THE AFTERNOON OF LAST SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31. 
THE RAID WAS LAUNCHED WHEN THE STREETS WERE FULL OF SHOPPERS. 


* 





THE DAMAGED INTERIOR OF A CINEMA, ONE OF THE BUILDINGS HIT DURING THE RAID. 
SHOPS AND DWELLING-HOUSES WERE DAMAGED, AND THERE WAS A NUMBER OF 
CASUALTIES, BUT THERE WAS NO PANIC AMONG THE CROWDS IN THE STREETS. 





ABOUT FIFTY AIRCRAFT TOOK PART IN THE RAID, AND NINE OF THEM WERE DESTROYED— 
SIX BY FIGHTER 'PLANES AND THREE BY A.-A. FIRE, HERE ARE THE REMAINS OF 
ONE OF THEM, WHICH CRASHED IN A FIELD OUTSIDE CANTERBURY. 


¢‘Our orders were to retaliate,” said a Luftwaffe pilot in giving an account of the German raid on 
Canterbury last Saturday. From this, and the fact that the raid took place late in the afternoon, 
it seems clear that it was intended as a reprisal for the attacks on Le t and Milan by forces 


of Lancasters on the two Saturdays preceding If so, it was a complete failure. Not only were no 
military targets hit, but there was no panic among the crowds of shoppers who were busy in the 
streets of the Cathedral city when the raiding force launched its short, sharp attack. About fifty 


fighter-bombers and fighter ‘planes took part in the attack, and nine of them failed to return. 
Eight passengers and the conductress were killed by a bomb which fell beside their bus, and other 
residents were buried beneath the ruins of their homes. Many ho were wrecked, and the 
following day buses and trains took homeless families to friends in other areas, while many, pushing 
such of their possessions as they could take in perambulators, were seen trekking out of the city. 
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NEWS FROM THREE COUNTRIES. 


The presence of German troops and guards failed to prevent a spontaneous demonstration of 
homage by 5009 Belgians at the funeral, at Braine-le-Comte, of seven members of the crew of 
a British bomber which recently crashed on the town. In the first of our three pictures, members 
of the crowd are seen filing by the graveside in the Belgian cemetery.——Our second picture 
shows a street scene in the Central Caucasian town of Nalchik, whose loss was admitted by the 
Russians this week. The Germans claim an advance of 45 miles south-east of Na!chik, and the 
opinion has been expressed that their onslaught in this area is to secure positions from which 
an attempt might be made to outflank the defences of the Grozny oilfields———Our third picture 
was taken in London during the ceremony of confe1ring on General Smuts the freedom of the 
city of Aberdeen. Because General Smuts was unable to go to Aberdeen, Lord Provost Mitchell 
travelled to London, accompanied by the Town Clerk and Town Sergeant, to perform the ceremony, 
which took place at General Smuts’s hotel on October 30. 
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A CROWD OF 5000 BELGIANS PAID HOMAGE AT THE FUNERAL OF SEVEN MEMBERS 
OF THE CREW OF A BRITISH BOMBER SHOT DOWN ON THE TOWN OF BRAINE-LE- 
COMTE. SOME OF THE CROWD ARE SEEN PASSING BESIDE THE GRAVE. 


* a 
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A TYPICAL STREET IN NALCHIK, IN THE’ CENTRAL CAUCASUS, WHOSE LOSS HAS BEEN 
ADMITTED BY THE RUSSIANS. SOUTH-EAST OF THE TOWN, WHERE THE GERMANS 
CLAIM AN ADVANCE, SOVIET TROOPS ARE WAGING HEAVY DEFENSIVE’ BATTLES. 





GENERAL SMUTS SIGNING HIS NAME AS A FREEMAN OF THE CITY OF ABERDEEN, 
ON OCTOBER 30. WITH HIM IS LORD PROVOST MITCHELL, WHO, BECAUSE THE GENERAL 
COULD NOT GO TO ABERDEEN, JOURNEYED TO LONDON FOR THE CEREMONY. 
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SOUTHWARDS 
THROUGH 
MADAGASCAR: 


SUCCESSFUL 
BRITISH 
OPERATIONS, 
DESPITE ROAD 
BLOCKS AND 
BLOWN-UP BRIDGES. 











A BRIDGE OVER A DEEP RAVINE, TWO MILES FROM 
BRICKAVILLE, MADAGASCAR, BLOWN UP TO DELAY OUR 
ADVANCING TROOPS. 








UR successful advance in Madagascar is continuing, 
despite slight Vichy resistance and considerable 

road demolition and obstruction. On October 29 our 
troops entered Fianarantsoa, the most important town in 
Southern Madagascar and recently the headquarters of 
M. Annet, the Governor-General. Our troops have now 
covered 260 miles since the capture of Antananarivo, the 
capital. The occupation of Fianarantsoa was preceded by 
a short engagement at Alakamisy, some 16 miles to the 
north; our casualties were very light and we took 440 
prisoners, including Lieut.-Colonels Tricoire and Laurent, 








NEWS 




















THE SECOND WRECKED BRIDGE ENCOUNTERED BY 
ADVANCING BRITISH TROOPS WHILST ON THE WAY 
FROM TAMATAVE TO TANANARIVE, 


Continued .} 

commanding the 2nd Light Infantry Battalion and the 
Malgash Rifle Battalion. M. Annet and General Guillemet, 
commanding the Vichy troops, have withdrawn to the 
south, and it is not believed that their forces will be able 
to offer further effective resistance. As each town is 
occupied by the British Forces, meetings of the residents 
are called and addressed by the Chef de Région, whose duty 
it is to read the British Proclamation, and it is worthy of 
note that almost everywhere our forces are acclaimed by 
the population and afforded a friendly welcome. A 
“ Times '’ special correspondent writes: ‘‘ As in Ethiopia, 





[Continued on right. (Continued below. 





A FRENCH OFFICIAL IS ROWED HOME AFTER A MEETING 
OF THE RESIDENTS OF A CAPTURED TOWN. THE 
OFFICIAL READS THE BRITISH PROCLAMATION. 
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NATIVE WORKMEN CLEAR ROAD BLOCKS AS THE BRITISH FORCES ADVANCE IN 


i PILOT TRUCKS WHICH PRECEDED THE FIRST TRAIN FROM TAMATAVE TO BRICKAVILLE. 
MADAGASCAR, THESE ROAD BLOCKS SOMETIMES PROVED A_ SERIOUS NUISANCE. 


THEY BEAR THE BRUNT OF THE EXPLOSION, SHOULD THE TRACK BE MINED. 


I tt SS aE SEER 


Continued .| 
so in Madagascar, the breaking-up 


of defeated occupying forces is leading 
to banditry. Inhabitants of villages 
a few miles from here have been 
terrorised by bands of Senegalese 
deserters who are pillaging and raping 
the countryside.” Explaining how 
Commando troops dealt with one band 
of terrorists, he says: ‘‘ An odd 
touch was given to the action by the 
fact that the villagers came out from 
their hiding-places and followed our 
men into action.” 





A PEACEFUL “ occU A BRIGADIER On 
PATION ": BRITISH BOARD THE FIRST 
SENTRIES oN THE TRAIN TO TANANARIVE 


ROUTE TO TAMATAVE THE BOUQUET Was 
PRESENTED BY THE 


CHILDREN OF BRICKA 











AERODROME TAMA 
TAVE 1S ON THE EAST 
COAST AND AN Im VILLE AS THE TRAIN 


PORTANT PORT LarT 
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THE HISTORY 


OF A GREAT EXPERIMENT. 
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“THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1815-1939”: By PAUL KNAPLUND.* 


HEN I was a boy, and began to have dim ideas 
about the nature and mission of the British 
Empire, and saw all the map splashed over with red, 
and had my brain awhirl with Plato, Archimedes, 
Lord Roberts, General Buller, Cecil Rhodes, and 
Barney Barnato and all, I used dimly to wonder why 
we were not taught something about it. We believed 
(through private reading) that the Empire had been 
picked up by accident and, on the whole (cf. Professor 
Santayana), was the kindest and justest large-scale 
organisation which had ever existed on this troubled 
planet. But we were not taught anything about it. 
We knew all about 55 B.C. and Cesar ; we knew some- 
thing about 1066 and Norman William; we knew 
something about the Pelopenesian War and _ the 
greatest and most salutary of all historians (though 
we didn’t know that, though we liked his prose), 
Thucydides. But of the history of the British Empire, 
which our gener- 
ation had later to 
administer, we 
knew nothing at 
all. Explorers, 
adventurers, 
sailors had gone 
all over the globe 
from this island, 
when lazy Ger- 
mans and_ back- 
ward Russians, 
uninfluenced by 
the Greeks and 
Romans, were 
neither curious 
nor taking risks. 
It was we who 
had found those 
virtually empty 
countries in North 
America, Australia 
and New Zealand. 
But our outlines 
were vague; and 
the history of the 


Empire simply 
wasn’t on the 
curriculum. 


So it was, later, 
at the Universi- 
ties. I speak as 
a survivor of the 
‘lost generation”’ 
(and I still defend 
the term, because 
those of us who 
were not killed 
were scarred) 
when I say that 
we were made to 
trudge through 
‘* Stubbs’s Char- 
ters’’ and Metter- 


ing life in the lat- 
ter, but mere dead 
diagnosis in the 
former, and little 
in our teaching was related to our present lives or 
the really active part of our ancestors’ lives. And 
the British Empire (which I believe to be the anti- 
body to the Prussian maggot—contesting the soul of 
Europe) was simply not mentioned. 

There has now appeared a book about the British 
Empire which should be compulsory in all schools. 
Professor Knaplund was a Norwegian born who went, 
as an adult, to America and has for many _ years 
instructed the students of the University of Wisconsin 
about the growth, ideals, virtues and faults 
of the British Empire. He fails occasionally, 
I think. Like many Americans (and 
Norwegians, and other people), he does not 
quite see what the problem of India means 
to modern Englishmen who have had the 
problem left on their hands. He puts down, 
solemnly, the facts about the factors; he 
admits that there are Moslems, Untouchables, 
and princes of native States (with whom we 
have treaties which we cannot treat as 


the road. 





*' The British Empire, 1815-1939." By Paul 
Knaplund With an Introduction by D. W. Brogan; 
ind Maps. (Hamish Hamilton; 18s.) 


“THE AVENUE, MIDDELHARNIS, HOLLAND”; BY HOBBEMA (1638-1709). 
GALLERY FROM NOVEMBER 4 TO DECEMBER I. 


the ditch bordering the road, are farm buildings and a nursery ground, in which a man is pruning tress. 
This picture was originally in the Theodorus Kruislander collection, but was bought and presented to the village in 1782. 
Middelharnis Town Hall until 1822, when it was exchanged for a copy by A. van der Koogh and a view of the village of 
In 1834 it was in the Peel collection, and was finally bought with the Peel collection in 1871. 
and was a contemporary of Jacob van Ruisdael, with whom he is commonly associated as 


repulping mills. 


of war. Hoarding munitions ! 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


“scraps of paper’’), but he takes English cranks 
seriously, he dismisses General Dyer’s action at 
Amritsar as a “‘ massacre,’ and he does not face the 
staring fact that if we cleared out of India, after all 
our hundreds of years there, chaos might ensue, the 
Japs, or the Sikhs, or the Moslems, or somebody else 
might get on top, and that there are many Englishmen 
who love India and Indians so much that they do not 
want to abandon a task half-finished. The word 
“India ’’ is so misleading; the place looks so very 
coherent on a small-scale map; but it isn’t coherent 
and, for generations, the best of our “‘ pukka sahibs ”’ 
(for whom this author has no respect) have been trying 
to make it cohere, on slender pay, in an uncongenial 
climate, and with a small bungalow, a golf-course, a 
little pension, and difficulties about sending children 
to decent schools as ultimate reward—let alone the 
perpetual danger of being shot at or soaked with 





kerosene by some excited devotee of non-co-operation, 
non-resistance, and non-everything except nonsense. 

India excepted (and even here the main facts are 
told), the evolution of the Empire, as regards politics, 
commerce, war and underlying ideals, is here dis- 
played as never before in one volume. The volume 
should be made compulsory in our schools ; the Empire, 
on the whole, comes out well. 

The sections are arranged by eras; in one section 
you will see how Newfoundland, Canada, the West 


WASTE PAPER FOR VICTORY. 


Like the merchant-ships in convoy, the nation’s waste-paper campaign must 
and on,"’ never faltering and never stopping until victory is won. 
paper for wallboard, paper for boxes containing foodstuffs, etc. 
go to war, like the rest of us. 


the war. 


THIS PICTURE WILL BE ON EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL 
SIZE OF CANVAS, 404 INS. HIGH BY 55$ INS. WIDE. 

This beautiful picture by Hobbema, signed and dated 1689, is of an essentially peaceful country scene, characteristically Dutch, under a cool grey sky. 
nich’s letters, find- The long avenue of tall lopped trees leads up to the village, whose cluster of houses is dominated by a church tower. On the right, and beyond 
4 sportsman and his dog are advancing down 


Hobbema, a Dutch landscape painter, was born in 1638 
representing the culmination of Dutch landscape painting. 


“* go on 
Paper for munitions, 
Paper, in fact, must 
The public has responded well to this great need 
for paper, but it must do better still and see that not a single scrap escapes the 
Hoarding is a crime in wartime; everybody knows this, yet those 
who would not dream of hoarding food have no scruples about hoarding munitions 
That is precisely what everyone is doing who keeps 
unnecessary books, papers and magazines—in fact, paper of any kind—and remember 
that half-a-dozen unwanted books will make one mortar-shell carrier and one maga- 


zine interior components for two mines. So turn it all out NOW and help win 


Indies, India and the Antipodes got on within a 
certain period of fifty years ; in the next, the author 
shows, in separate chapters, how they got on in the 
next fifty years; the book could be split up into 
several books which would show the beginnings and 
developments of all the British Colonies and Domin- 
ions—everything from the early Newfoundland fisheries 
to the Australian convict settlements. 

And there is a great fairness in the author, although 
he can’t know everything, and, in some respects, 
doesn’t quite know what we have taken on and what 
are our motives for sticking to it ; he might be referred 
to that passage in the late Lord Grey of Falloden’s 
Memoirs in which he said that he would have much 
preferred an agricultural England of ten million people, 
but that since we had picked up a world-wide Empire, 
our job was to make the best of it, and chiefly for its 
own benefit. To show how unprejudiced he is, I cannot 
do better than 
quote his passage 
about Lord 
Curzon, who 
(though his 
rigidity of attitude 
was due to an 
iron bar behind 
his back which 
supported a weak- 
ness of the spine) 
was regarded by 
cheap journalists 
and caricaturists 
as hauteur in the 
extreme : ‘* When 
Curzon enters, to 
borrow his own 
phrase, ‘the cold 
dissecting chamber 
of history,’ the 
prober will find 
and give unstinted 
praise to his great 
achievements. He 
loved _righteous- 
ness and _ hated 
iniquity ; justly 
and even- 
handedly he dealt 
with Europeans 
and natives; it 
was no idle boast 
when he declared 
that his eyes had 
been fastened on 
the people of India 
as a whole, and 
none can doubt 
that his aim had 
ae been: ‘To fight 
for the right, to 
abhor the imper- 
fect, the unjust, 
or the mean, to 
It hung in swerve neither to 
ekum by the same artist. the right hand 
nor to the left, 
to care nothing 
for flattery or applause, or odium or abuse. . 
never to let your enthusiasm be soured or your 
courage grow dim, but to remember that the 
Almighty has placed your hand on the greatest 
of His ploughs, in whose furrow the nations of the 
future are germinating and taking shape, to drive the 
blade a little forward in your time, and to feel that 
somewhere among the millions you have left a little 
justice or happiness or prosperity, a sense of manli- 
ness or moral dignity, a spring of patriotism, a dawn 
of intellectual enlightenment, or a stirring 
of duty where it did not before exist.’ One 
must agree with him when he said : ‘ That is 
enough, that is the Englishman’s justification 
in India. It is enough for his watchword 
while he is there, for his epitaph when he 
is gone.’ Proudly Curzon said ‘ Let India 
be my judge.’ ”’ 

All the rats in the world will be after us 
when this war is over, and there are gnawings 
now ; but any Englishman who knows that, 
subject to human frailty, we have done our 
best for the countries we have administered, 
must be grateful for a voice from Wisconsin 
which quotes such sentences as those 
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THE GEORGE CROSS ISLAND: 
RENEWED RAIDS ON GALLANT MALTA. 

















THE SIRENS SOUND ON THE GEORGE CROSS ISLAND: THE PEOPLE OF MALTA TAKE 
SHELTER DURING ONE OF THE INNUMERABLE RAIDS. 
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A BOMB DROPPED IN ST. JULIEN’S RAISES A CLOUD OF SMOKE AND DUST, . 


BUT DOES NO DAMAGE TO MILITARY OBJECTIVES. 











NIGHT RAIDERS OVER MALTA: SEARCHLIGHTS GO INTO ACTION AS THE BOMBERS } { FLARES DROPPED BY THE ENEMY ILLUMINATE A CHURCH 





ARE REPORTED APPROACHING THE ISLAND. 


It was during the month of October that Malta's total of destroyed enemy aircraft 
in one week reached new heights—114 was the number, against 27 Spitfires, and 
only 13 pilots. During that week, some 1400 sorties were made against the island, 
proof positive that the enemy realise that the strength of the island's defences 
has not been seriously impaired. Apart from these defences, which continue almost 
daily to take heavy toll of German and Italian raiders, our offensive action by 
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THE SMOKE OF BATTLE OVER MUCH-BOMBED VALETTA: BOMBS ARE DROPPING, 
BUT THE CONFIDENCE OF THE MALTESE REMAINS UNSHAKEN. 
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IN FLORIANA, VALETTA, 
WHILST SEARCHLIGHTS SWEEP THE DARKNESS, LOOKING FOR THE RAIDERS, 


Malta-based squadrons is very much in evidence Our George Cross Island, 
sometimes referred to as a vast aircraft-carrier, is a bitter pill for the Axis 
to swallow, for they are totally unable to subjugate it, and unable to prevent 
supplies from reaching it. As long as Malta stands firm, and she is stronger to-day 
than ever before, the enemy is debarred from the Eastern Mediterranean, and Rommel 
can never be certain of getting the reinforcements and supplies he so badly needs 
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LANCASTERS USE LOW-FLYING TACTICS IN THE LE CREUSOT 4 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 











& PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE 94 
LANCASTERS WHICH, ROARING OVER FRANCE 

IN DAYLIGHT AT LITTLE MORE THAN TREE-TOP 
LEVEL, LAUNCHED A DEWASTATING ATTACK ON 
THE SCHNEIDER WORKS AT LE CREUSOT ON 

OCT 17. MORE THAN HALF OF THE GRIM ATTACKING 
FORCE CAN BE SEEN, IN THIS PICTURE, FLYING Over 


THE RIVERSIDE TOWN OF MON RICHARO ON THEIR WAY 


TO THE TARGET. 


THE DIFFICULTIES FACED BY ENEMY GROUND DEFENCES AND FIGHTER ‘PLANES WHEN OUR 


In two recent crushing daylight attacks, Lancasters of Bomber Command have 
used low-flying tactics in approaching their targets—-the Schneider Works at 
Le Creusot on October 17, and military targets in Milan on October 24. 
Roaring across France at little more than tree-top height, ninety-four Lan- 
casters reached the Schneider Works in intact formation, dropped their full 
load of bombs within seven minutes, and ninety-three of them came back. 
(Pictures of the damage appear on pages 526 and 527.) On the following Saturday, 
a similar force of Lancasters ‘“ hedge-hopped'"’ across France, soared over the 
Alps, and came down on Milan with shattering results. ‘“‘ We flew across 


| 





France in one enormous mass at 50 ft.," said a twenty-four-year-old wing 
commander who took part in the raid. This low-level type of approach is 
extremely confusing to the enemy, two outstanding advantages being the 
inability of ack-ack ground guns to “ get at" the bombers, and the impossi- 
bility of fighter ‘plane attack from below. By making use of the cover 
provided by undulating ground, buildings, woods and so forth, the bombers 
were usually up to and past the heavier types of anti-aircraft guns before 
it was possible for their crews to get on to the fast-flying targets. The 
difficulties of the ground defences may be demonstrated by recalling the 


FIGHTER ATTACK FROM THE REAR 
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OT AND MILAN RAIDS: NEW PROBLEMS SET FOR THE ENEMY. 


Artist G. H. Davis. 


CONCENTRATED FIRE FROM REAR GUNS, 
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GROUND GUNNERS DIFFICULTIES iN FIRING 
LOW FLYING BOMBERS. 








HEAVY BOMBERS, FLYING IN CLOSE FORMATION, “HEDGE-HOP” THEIR WAY TO THEIR TARGET. 


1g fact that, travelling at approximately 225 m.p.h., each machine would be performance at considerable heights : at low levels their efficiency would be 
is | covering a quarter of a mile in four seconds. Approaching each gun considerably impaired, since their speed would be far less. Any attempt by 
1e emplacement, the gunners in the front turrets of the bombers would fighter craft to knock out the bombers so flying by power dives entails two 
i - | have their own guns trained so as to plaster the A.-A. units as the machines dangers: first, that of crashing if they do not pull out of the dive in time, 
er | tore past. Past the emplacement, the rear gunners would blaze away in and second, of their bullets hitting unaimed-at targets on the ground. Then 
rs | the few seconds available. Thus even the lighter and more manceuvrable again, such attackers would be greeted with a hail of bullets from the tail 
re A.-A. guns would have their aim somewhat jeopardised by spraying bullets. turrets of the bombers flying in close formation. The bombers are not, of 
1e Another important factor—operating against enemy fighters—is that the course, flying on a straight and level course, but undulate and weave in 
1e engines of such fast-flying fighter ‘planes are designed so as to give their best an amazing fashion for aircraft of their size. 
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THE DAMAGE TO THE PROCESSING WORKS: (1) DESTRUCTION OF THE SOUTH END OF THE LOCOMOTIVE WORKS; (2) FOUR-BAY SHED DESTROYED; (3) DIRECT HIT, NORTH END 
OF SHED ; (4) BLAST DAMAGE TO SHED ; (5) BLAST DAMAGE AT BOTH ENDS OF A SHED; (6) DIRECT HIT ON NORTH END OF A SHED AND BLAST DAMAGE TO THE WHOLE ; (7) TRUCKS 
DERAILED BY BLAST; (8) BLAST DAMAGE TO THE SIDE OF A STORAGE TANK. 

N the heaviest unescorted day- 
light attack of the war, 
ninety-four Lancaster bombers 
caused very severe damage to the 
Schneider armament works at 
Le Creusot, and photographic re- 
connaissance has now made it 
possible to assess this damage. 
The raid took place at 6.9 p.m. 
precisely, and the last bomb was 
dropped seven minutes after the 
first. The bombers roared across 
France at zero feet, and in the 
words of a sergeant pilot, “‘ As we 
all took the hedges it was like the 
Grand National, except that there 
were no falls.’’ This practice of 
** hedge-hopping,”’ first brought to 
the notice of the public in the big 
daylight raid on Augsburg, is fully 
explained on pages 524 and 525. 
The damage at Le Creusot is dis- 
tributed among the three main 
sections of the plant: the Breuil 
steelworks (shown left and right), 
the processing works (above) and 
the Le Creusot steelworks. At the 
Breuil steelworks there is severe 
damage resulting from at least two 
direct hits on the general machine 
shops, and varying degrees of 
damage to other buildings. In the 
processing works, major damage 
includes the destruction of the 
south end of the locomotive 
machine-shop, severe damage to 
the south-east section of the cold 
bending and finishing shop and 
blast damage to railway tracks ad- 
joining ; the destruction of sheds 
adjoining the main turbine-building 
shop, and severe damage to numer- 
ous smaller buildings and sheds. 
At the Le Creusot steelworks one 
large and other smaller buildings 
have sustained serious damage. 
Apart from the main attack, the 
bombing of the Henri Paul Elec- 
trical Transformer Station, about 
five miles away, was planned to 
cut off electrical supplies from the 


DAMAGE TO THE BREUIL STEELWORKS, LE CREUSOT: (1) AT LEAST TWO DIRECT HITS ON THE GENERAL MACHINE-SHOPS, CAUSING PARTIAL Schneider works and thus hamper 
[Continued at foot of next page. 


COLLAPSE AND SEVERE BLAST; (2) DIRECT HIT AT THE SOUTH END OF A SHED. 
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THE R.A.F.'S SMASHING DAYLIGHT RAID ON THE FRENCH “KRUPPS’’: BOMB DAMAGE AT LE CREUSOT STEELWORKS. 
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FURTHER SERIOUS DAMAGE CAUSED TO THE BREUIL STEELWORKS, LE CREUSOT, DURING 

OCTOBER 17. (1) PROBABLE DIRECT HIT AT THE SOUTH END OF STEELWORKS. 
(3) HALF A WAREHOUSE DESTROYED. (4) SEVERE BLAST 

Continued .} 


repairs. This station also supplies other works as well as sending electrical power 
to Germany. It was here that the only R.A.F. loss occurred. The factory at 


THE R.A.F. DAYLIGHT ATTACK ON 
(2) SEVERE BLAST DAMAGE TO A _ SHED. 
DAMAGE TO ANOTHER WAREHOUSE. 


International Schneider Cartel; it had been turning out heavy guns and other war 


material for the Germans, and in attacking it the R.A.F. made the longest daylight 
Le Creusot is the largest and most important of all the armament plant of the 


raid since the attack on Augsburg. 
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ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY CHILDREN UNDER 
SIXTEEN: MODERN INFLUENCE IN CHINESE ART. 
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¢ HE GAVE HIS LIFE FOR HIS COUNTRY. THE GUERILLA: A CHINESE WARRIOR, 














“WE SWEAR BY OUR ANCESTORS TO DEFEND OUR FATHERLAND TO THE LAST.” 


These remarkable wood-cuts, representative copies of an exhibition of wartime art | which lies behind these pictures, for the children are not drawing on their imagination 
sent to Moscow, are all the work of Chinese schoolchildren under sixteen. Sensitive | or on hearsay to portray the grim reality of war. The utter pathos of the solomon 
and finely executed, they show how deeply and bitterly the war has entered into the lines of weary soldiers, or the necessity for mass mobilisation of the people. 
the lives of the Chinese. Compare these brutally realistic pictures with the classical | It is from their own terrible experiences that these drawings have sprung, and as 
renderings of the waving bamboo and the evanescent cloud which the young Chinese | such will play their part in China's war effort, for art propaganda is vital in a 


art students would have been drawing only five years ago, and you have the tragedy country where the written word is unintelligible to 80 per cent. of her population. 
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PORTRAITS OF THREE GREAT SERVICE CHIEFS ON EXHIBITION. 


Sg TT 


CAPTAIN OSWALD BIRLEY, MC. ; 


\ \ : 

~ 2 co” '\ 

A SELF-PORTRAIT. % | . , 

fs 

HIS year, the golden jubilee of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters, is marked 6: “id |} : i j 
by their annual exhibition being held in the galleries of the Royal Academy, f a iS | as i 

and these portraits of three great Service Chiefs, by Oswald Birley, plus the | of uf 

self-portrait of the artist, are among the many interesting pictures to be seen there. ——— 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound was born in 1877. From 1925-1927 he was 

Chief of Staff to Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, C.-in-C., Mediterranean, a command he 

himself held from 1936-1939. He became Admiral of the Fleet in 1939. Air Chief- 

Marshal Sir Charles Portal, Chief of the Air Staff since 1940, was previously Air 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR DUDLEY POUND; BY OSWALD BIRLEY. 


AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR CHARLES PORTAL; BY OSWALD BIRLEY. 


Officer Dcnesnienmimnied Bomber Command. He was born in 1893. General 
Sir Alan Brooke, Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces since 1940, was G.O.C.-in-C., 


GEMERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE, C.-IN-C, HOME FORCES; BY OSWALD BIRLEY. 


Southern Command, before going abroad as Commander of the Second Army Corps, 
B.E.F. He was born in 1883. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 


° 
HE astronomer hitches his wagon to a star to find the right time. The wagon is 
the transit telescope, and it is so pointed at the sky that selected bright stars will 
cross its circle of vision. Across the lens which is its circle of vision are drawn spider lines, 
and at the exact moment that the bright star crosses the middle one, the nightly observer 
notes its passage and records it. The star makes no mistakes, and being influenced by 
no mundane considerations, is neither early nor late. 
The telescope, if properly adjusted, should also be free 
srom mistakes, except those imposed on it by irregular 
movements of the earth, to which it is fixed and of which 
it is a part. The observer might make mistakes, owing 
to his slowness or precipitancy in noting the star’s passage ; 
but this accident of his personal equation, though an 
inevitable thing, can be allowed for. The late Professor 
H. H. Turner noted that when he went to Paris to join 
the committee for correcting the meridian, his Parisian 
colleagues demurred at a change in his choice of wine 
from red to white at the evening meal, because it might 
alter his “‘ personal equation ” during the night’s tele- 
scopic observations. But compensation can be, and is, 
made for the personal equation by various means ; and 
so we take it that the time the stars give the astronomer 
is as nearly the right time as any time can be. Almost, 
but not quite. 

It is, at any rate, right enough to set the Observa- 
tory’s clocks. Of these clocks, the Shortt clock, the 
product of Mr. Shortt’s tireless invention and skill, is 
the crowning effort of the clockmaker’s science, It is a 
pendulum clock, and therefore depends, like all such 
clocks, on keeping the length of the pendulum always 
the same if it is to maintain its accuracy. The pendulum 
must also have complete freedom of movement, and, like 
its mechanism, be preserved from dust or changes of 
temperature, or any friction that can be avoided. The 
Shortt clock is therefore sealed in an air-tight case; 
it is kept at a constant temperature; its pendulum 
of invar alloy cannot stretch and swings as freely 
as any pendulum can, because all its work is done 
for it. The Shortt clock is, in fact, a double clock, 
driven electrically, so that the two clocks beat to- 
gether. One is the Master clock, the other the Slave 
clock, which takes all the work off the Master’s shoulders. ’ 

Every half-minute the Slave clock sends a kick to the Master’s 
pendulum when it is at the bottom of its swing. As the pendulum 
swings out, the lever that gave the kick falls clear and trans- 
mits a timing current to the Slave, which is thus kept running at 
the same pace as the Master and is ready to repeat the kick. The 
Master thus keeps the ‘‘right time”; the Slave counts the beats, 
records them, and re-winds its chief. As a result of these 
observances, the first Shortt clock at Greenwich Observatory 
kept the same time within a few hundredths of a second a day. 
The number of the Observatory’s clocks was afterwards increased 
to seven, and the seven together kept a mean time which was 
right within somewhere about a second a year. They could 
notify an apparent variation of the star’s time, due not to the 
star, but to a regular interruption of the roll of the earth. But 
even the seven clocks were powerless to counteract the effects of 
a spell of cloudy weather which affected the lengths of their 
pendulums. The bar to unaltering accuracy lay in the pendu- 
lum itself, however it might be protected against unalterable 
causes. It remained to find a timekeeper which was without 
a pendulum. 

A step towards it was the tuning-fork perfected by the late 
Dr. D. W. Dye, of the National Physical Laboratory. This 
instrument had no pendulum, or, rather, its pendulum was the 
vibrating fork. Its vibration, corresponding to the beat, or 
oscillation, or vibration of the pendulum, occupied not two 
seconds, which is the time taken by an ordinary clock pendulum 
to complete the cycle of its swing to and fro, but 1-1000th of a 
second. It was therefore in terms made familiar by the instruc- 
tions of broadcasting as to the wave-lengths of wireless, a 
timekeeper of 1000 cycles a second. Dr. Dye’s tuning-fork, 
electrically operated, was so contrived as to drive a chronograph- 
drum, like those on recording barometers, on which time intervals 
could be traced and recorded. He employed it to examine the 
performances, first, of a Shortt clock. 

This was the introduction to a time-measuring instrument far 
more delicate than either the pendulum or the vibrating tuning- 
fork: namely, the quartz crystal. The examination of quartz 
crystals when set vibrating was part of Dr. Dye’s life-work, and is 
his monument. It had been discovered years before by the Curies 
that a plate of quartz crystal, when squeezed and set vibrating, 
gave out electric impulses. Contrariwise, if electric impulses are 
applied to the quartz crystal, it will begin to vibrate in time and 
tune with them. Quartz vibrations and electric 
impulses will be the same in number. Here, 
then, was the new time measurer : the perfect 
Time Machine. Its immaterial pendulum might 
be made to vibrate, not in two seconds, but in 
the 1-100,o00th part of a second. Dr. Dye 
and his successors compared the accuracy of 
the Shortt clock, and of a tuning-fork of 1000 
cycles a second, with that of a quartz ring 
vibrating at 20,000 cycles a second. 

Such a quartz crystal, or one of the same 
order, when set vibrating in a so-called quartz 
clock, will keep time with a variation no 
greater than 1-sooth of a second a year. It is 
impervious to heat or cold: it is insusceptible 
to any friction, and it is indifferent to any 
alteration arising from the changing pull of 
the gravitational attraction of the earth. Dr. 
E. H. Rayner, of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, noted that, by comparison with the 
rate of a pendulum clock, the quartz crystal 
could demonstrate the variations of the earth’s 
pull due to the motion of the earth’s crust, as 
the attractions of the sun and moon draw it 
up and let it down—so that, to quote an illustration once offered, St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
gently lifted up five feet a day and as gently set down again. 

As a postscript to the quartz crystal’s performances in measuring time for the astronomer, 
it may be added that its vibrations take an important part in regulating the cycles of the 
wave-lengths of broadcasts carried by the carrier wireless wave. E. S. Grew. 


A CLOCK OF THE PAST: 


TIME, 
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OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
CLOCK ARE THE OLDEST IN ENGLAND. 


(Courtesy of the Science Museum.) 
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THE WELLS CATHEDRAL PENDULUM CLOCK 





A CLOCK OF THE PRESENT: 

IT IS A DOUBLE CLOCK, ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN, 

ONE PART OF WHICH, THE MASTER, BEATS THE 

WHILST THE OTHER PART, THE SLAVE, 

THE MASTER’S 

WINDS UP THE MECHANISM, AND SYNCHRONISES 
THE OSCILLATIONS. 


(Courtesy of the Science Museum.) 





THE DYE TUNING-FORK CHRONOGRAPH WHICH, BY COMPARISON WITH THE PERFORM- 
ANCES OF THE SHORTT CLOCK, INTRODUCED THE QUARTZ CRYSTAL CLOCK OF THE FUTURE. 


(Courtesy of the National Physical Laboratory.) 
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THE GLORY THAT IS GREECE—AND OTHER BALKAN GLIMPSES. 


Fg eee to the heroism and suffering of Greece during the present war, Field- 
Marshal Smuts said in his great address to the Lords and Commons: ‘“ To-day 
a new Hellas has arisen to fulfil the poet’s vision.” The old Hellas continues to 
charm the modern mind, as shown by the London Exhibition of Greek Art, while 
in Egypt Greek troops again fight side by side with ours. It seems an appropriate 
moment, therefore, to mention books concerning that 
“little land so great of heart.” 

I have much enjoyed a collection of essays by an 
eminent Greek diplomat, a sound interpreter of politics 
and war problems, and a scholar and historian deeply 
versed in ancient and modern literature. I refer to 
“GREECE IN PEACE AND War?’ By Demetrius 
Caclamanos. With Preface by Wickham Steed, and 
Frontispiece (Percy Lund Humphries ; gs.)._ The author, 
for many years his country’s Envoy to Britain, and 
now Honorary Greek Minister, has a lucid, urbane 
style that is singularly readable, and an intimate 
knowledge of recent Greek history and leading personal- 
ities. In this anthology of his occasional writings, as 
Mr. Wickham Steed calls it, M. Caclamanos touches 
on English poetry. He describes the Rupert Brooke 
memorial in Skyros, giving his own translation into 
modern Greek of the famous sonnet ‘“‘ The Soldier.” 
Other essays pay high homage to Byron, defending, 
against detractors, the sincerity of his ardour for Greek 
liberation. The frontispiece shows a “ biscuit statuette 
of Byron in Greek costume” in the author’s possession. 
Art is represented by a paper on traditional memories 
of El Greco in Crete, his birthplace. Recollections 
of the late Kaiser include an amusing story of his 
archzological prowess in Corfu, where he dug up a statue 
recognised by Queen Olga of Greece as having been 
previously exhibited in the Corfu Museum! For scholars 
and historians the most notable item is the author’s 
preface to his edition of Venizelos’s translation of 
Thucydides into modern Greek. He discovered that, 
besides the translation, Venizelos had left a monumental 
commentary on Thucydides in eleven hand-written 
volumes! Its publication, he suggests, ‘‘may be a 
task of the future.” 

Regarding recent history, M. Caclamanos is particularly 
worth reading on the Balkan Wars, the Dodecanese, and the 
background of the Balkan collapse. In this last essay he praises 
Venizelos and Ataturk for reconciling Greece and Turkey. 
Later, he writes: “As Mr. Churchill said, if Yugoslavia had 
come to the assistance of Greece during the Greek campaign 
against Italy, the Fascist legions would have been ejected from 
the Balkans long before any Nazi soldier could put his foot 
on Bulgarian soil. The whole plan of the Axis . . . would 
have been upset, and Greece and Yugoslavia would now be 
masters of their own house... . Prince Paul and his evil genius, 
Markovitch, are responsible for this collapse and the resultant 
catastrophe.” 

Special thanks are expressed to M. Caclamanos, for help with 
information, material and manuscript-revision, by the author of 
an outstanding biography—** VENIZELOs ” : Patriot ; Statesman ; 
Revolutionary.”” By Doros Alastos. With Portrait and Maps 
(Percy Lund Humphries; 12s. 6d.). This is a vivid record 
of the great liberator’s personality and eventful career, in which 
he was more than once nearly assassinated. Venizelos died an 
exile in Paris on March 18, 1936. Though he did not live to 
witness his country’s direst calamity, he had foreseen the 
coming peril. In a letter of warning to Liberals in Athens, 
written shortly before his death, ‘‘ he concluded that the danger 
to world peace at the moment lay with Germany.” Toan 
interviewer he said: ‘‘ The German Rhineland coup has shown 
that no one can be certain any longer either of his own security 
or of the peace of Europe.’”’ Venizelos was widely mourned, 


THIS AND THE DOVER CASTLE 
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but “unforgiving partisanship forbade his body being taken 
to Athens. . It was reserved for Crete to show her 
sorrow. . On the rugged brow of the mountain, looking over 


the silvery Cretan Sea, they buried the creator of modern Hellas.” 

Archzological research in Greece can scarcely have flourished 
since the German invasion, but evidence of good pre-war progress 
is afforded by two quarto volumes of ‘‘ THE ANNUAL OF THE 
British ScHOOL aT ATHENS”: Nos. XXXVIII. and XXXIX., 
dealing respectively with Sessions 1937-38 and 1938-39. Printed 
and sold for the subscribers (Macmillan; 2 guineas each vol.). 
As usual, these records are models of careful scholarship, 
beautifully produced and abundantly illustrated, containing 
respectively 35 and 30 Plates sub-divided into various subjects, 
besides text, figures, maps and plans. They are, of course, 
primarily books for the expert rather than the general reader, 
but not infrequently a human note occurs. 
In the earlier volume the main item is a 
record of excavations at Lasithi, in Crete, 
and illustrations in colour give a good idea 
of Cretan landscape. The later volume in- 
cludes an ‘account of discoveries in Ithaca, 
and the island of Odysseus. 

Adventures of an English girl returning 
from Yugoslavia after war struck that country 
in April 1941 are related briskly, with a 
sense of humour or drama as circumstances 
require, in “ BaLKAN Exit.” By Flavia 
Kingscote. With end-paper Map (Bles; 
tos. 6d.j). Chronological order is rather 
spasmodic in the first chapter, but settles 
down in the second with the author’s departure 
from London for Zagreb at the end of 
September 1939. In those days we were 
not asked whether our journeys were 
really necessary, and the author says little 
about the reason for hers at that some- 
what precarious date, or about her own 


THE SHORTT CLOCK. 


SWINGING, 


personality and occupation. The reader 

must be content with a lively chronicle 
of vicissitudes incidental to wartime travel, a marrow escape from being shot 
as a German spy by an_ over-zealous Yugoslav officer, capture by Italians, 
transportation to Albania and internment in Italy, eventual release, and a 
homeward trail through unoccupied France into Spain, and thence by sea to 
England. Cuaries E. Bytes. 
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2 Exe To-day he plays . . . to-morrow he lives — for 
\Se he’s one of the people of To-morrow. His turn 
al will come. But will his chance come? Will he 
| Et ey} have that opportunity which will enable him to 
ie — - ee plunge wholeheartedly into the career that really 
c ty f bs a RS interests him. Or will he be a square peg in a 
F | § e PS 22s round hole? Now is the time to save to give him 
: 2g - that chance! Start saving to enable your youngster 
: to follow his natural bent. Cut down on all your 
- expenditure — even on many so-called necessities ; 
: a rete nee save regularly week by week; ensure that he'll 
oh There are lots of interesting things at a receive all possible help in his career. Your money 
dentist’s which, perhaps, you wouldn’t be will do a double job by helping to buy weapons 
conscious of when you go there in the or- for the war now, and later by helping to equip 

dinary way, because you would not be conscious. But let’s not dwell on that. your lad with weapons for the battle of life. 


What we want to talk to you about is the apparatus itself. It’s a mistaken 
idea to imagine that the gas is the sort which cooks the ration and comes 


from the local gas works. It doesn’t, it comes out of a ‘bottle’, and to you 

it’s not really a bottle, either, it’s a steel tube made into a cylinder. That’s Save to-day 

the point, a steel tube —and a very special kind of steel tube, designed to deal 

with storage at high pressures. Time and time again in business and factory Secure to-morrow 

steel tubes turn up to do the job. Saving weight here! Giving strength 

there! Applying themselves successfully to tasks which ‘can’t be done’! Savings Bonds. National War Bonds. Defence Bonds. 
National Savings Certificates. Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTO * STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - BIRMINGHAM 





Issued by The National Savings Committee 
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HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


Worth looking forward to 
MAXIMUM PRICES: 22/6 PER BOTTLE: HALF BOTTLE I11/9.(U kK. ONLY) 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE [Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 

















The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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for invalids and 

/ Je 4 convalescents 

‘ man’s Relish) is the 

ideal savoury for in- 

—= valids, con- 

= valescents and 

delicacy par excellence. 

Osborns 

Savoury Sauce and OSBORN’S Anchovy Specialities. 

Be sure you get OSBORN’S. Still supplied at pre-war 
We cannot supply direct to the public 

Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N, 


OSBORN’S Patum 

Tag the fastidious 
PATUM PEPERIUM 
prices, Obtainable from all the best Grocers, Stores, etc. 
C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 


Here is just the delicacy 
Peperium (The Gentle- 

e 
On toast it is the table 
Also ask for OSBORN’S Anchovy Paste, OSBORN’S 
Every endeavour will be made to meet all demands. 
Fist 1828 Suppliers toArmy, Navy and Air Force Institutions 
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including Purchase Tax 
Their efficient serviceis unbeatable. 
The clean, comfortable shaving of 
Eclipse Blades (now in the popular 
slotted pattern) amply repays the 
persistence needed to obtain them, 
while supplies are limited. 
Obtainable only 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


from Retatlers. 
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OVER YOUR UNIFORM 


An Austin Reed greatcoat combines 
meticulous workmanship 
with the finest, warmest 


and most weather-worthy 


material available. 


AUSTIN REED of Regent Street | 
NOV Il 


Women’s Service Branches:— 
3 ‘ — er ? an ee PLEASE GIVE 
Aldershot, Bath, Bournemouth, Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, | | Sees 


Loughborough, Manchester, Oxford, Southampton. London NC MIWBRANCE pgp 


Telephone: Regent 6789. 
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4l] the best babies have them 
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The palate that appreciates good whisky will enjoy Old Angus 
more than ever now that good whisky is scarcer. Old friends 
can still relish the rare Highland flavour of this noble Scotch 

must take the place of ‘ doubles.’ 


even though today ‘singles’ 


YEARS BY CONNOISSEURS 


CHOSEN FOR 


OLD ANGUS 


A NOBLE SCOTCH—GENTLE AS A LAMB 














Hot water and Wright's get them 
really clean again—not only get 
rid of the dirt but condition the 
skin against infection too. Liquor 
Carbonis Detergens—the anti- 
septic commended by skin 
specialists—is the secret of this 
extracoupon value. It puts the safe- 
guard into the soap. So gently too! 


WRIGHTS 
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Coal Tar Soap 
One tablet — one coupon 
73d. per tablet (purchase tax included 














QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 


In normal times the best shops 
have 777. Supplies are, however, 
now strictly limited. 

‘Valstar coats in approved styles, 
are available for all branches 
of the Services. 


J. MANDLEBERG & CO. LTD PENDLETON MANCHESTER 
M q - HIGH GRADE WEATHERAWEAR 


FACTUR 
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